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THE TRACTOR INDUSTRY 


Since the introduction of a steam model to the farms in 
1858, the tractor has been an influence in Illinois agricul- 
ture and manufacturing. The modern plants which now 
make Illinois the leader in tractor production in the 
United States began in 1902, with the formation of the 
International Harvester Company in Chicago through 
the union of five farm equipment companies. Today the 
tractor industry ranks fourth in value of product of all in- 
dustries in the State of Illinois, surpassed only by the meat 
packing, steel, and petroleum refining industries. In 1939, 
prior to the national defense program and lend-lease, 
Illinois was producing $121,550,621 of tractors against the 
United States total of $253,951,435 or 47.86 per cent of the 
national production, and with the mobilization for war, 
production of tractors increased. 

The history of the tractor dates back to the introduc- 
tion of the reaper in 1831, when there developed a need 
for more power on the farms than could be provided with 
the oxen and mules then used. Steam was the first power 
to be tried, and in 1858 a steam tractor was in use; by 
1888, 38 companies in the United States were making 
steam tractors. In 1876 the Otto cycle internal-combustion 
engine was patented and by 1889 it made its first appear- 
ance On a tractor. 

The first track-tractor — endless belt motivation — 
came in 1905 after wheels up to eight feet in diameter 
and eighteen feet long had been developed to obtain trac- 
tion in the California peat soils. After this development 
tractors began to displace work animals on the farms and 
began to be used for road building and maintenance. Gas 
engines gradually gained acceptance, displacing steam 
power which was at a peak in 1910. At this time they were 
commonly used on the farm as auto-portable power plants 
for threshing machines. 

At the end of World War I work animals were at 
their peak. Figures for the United States as a whole show 
26,436,000 work animals on farms in 1919 against 147,600 
tractors. Beginning with 1919, there has been a steady re- 
placement of work animals by the tractor. 

Introduction of the general-purpose tractor in 1923 was 
the beginning of a trend towards elimination of all work 
animals from farm chores. By that time in the United 
States there were 447,000 tractors on farms against 23,- 
645,000 work animals. As compared with 1919 figures, this 


change amounts to substitution of one tractor for eleven 
animals in a four-year period. In 1930, almost a hundred 
years after the invention of the reaper, 846,162 tractors 
were working for the American farmer. 

In 1931, Diesel engines were first used on tractors. 
Despite higher original cost the Diesel found a place on 
the large farms where it could be intensively used. 

With the advent of World War II, the tractor indus- 
try was firmly established in Illinois, where tractor plants 
are located at Chicago, Melrose Park, Moline, Peoria, 
Rock Island, Rockford, and Springfield. One of the largest 
Illinois plants covers more than 160 acres and now em- 
ploys over 12,000 people in the manufacturing process. 
Since food was regarded as a weapon, farm equipment, 
including tractors, was continued in production for ci- 
vilian use, although in limited quantities, and in addition 
the industry was asked to produce for the armed forces. 
New uses were found for the tractor. The Army engi- 
neers called them indispensable all-purpose weapons, as 
they were used to build airports, roads, and harbors, es- 
tablish beachheads, clear rubble, destroy land mines, and 
even to attack pill boxes. 

With another new era ahead, the tractor steps to the 
fore on the farms and in the hands of builders all over 
the world. Illinois tractors are being shipped to many 
ports overseas to be used in the rebuilding of devastated 
countries and in the production of food for famished 
millions. Widespread use of the tractor has increased, 
while both the size and the cost have been reduced. The 
early farm tractors were heavy and bulky and suitable for 
only the largest farms. Now small tractors for use on crop 
farms of 40 acres or less, together with a dozen or so 
other models make them available to all types of farms, 
logging, construction, road building, and many other tasks. 

It is conservatively estimated that there is an imme- 
diate market, because the war effort has interfered with 
the industry’s normal production and sales, for 400,000 
tractors each year. This is equal to two full years of the 
industry’s highest prewar volume of production. To obtain 
this production, Illinois companies are going into their 
biggest expansion period. New plants are being con- 
structed, and old plants are adding acreage and floor 
space. In this manner Illinois should maintain the lead 
which it has held from the very beginning. 
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PRICE TRENDS AND 
INFLATION FACTORS 


President Truman’s dramatic veto of the price control 
extension bill suddenly brought to an end, at least tem- 
porarily, the far- reaching regulation of maximum prices 
that was authorized in January, 1942, by the Emergency 
Price Control Act. At this writing, it is not possible to 
predict what action, if any, the Congress will take to con- 
tinue price control. Unless Congressional sentiment 
changes markedly, however, it appears that effective price 
control is at an end. 

The sudden termination of the price control program 
on June 30 should not obscure the fact that large holes 
had been punctured in the line during the preceding four- 
month period. Hundreds of increases in price ceilings 
were granted during this period to cover increased costs 
resulting from wage increases and other factors and to 
appease the critics of the program. Whereas the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics index of consumers’ 
prices (1935-39 =100) increased only from 124.1 in April, 
1943, to 129.6 in February, 1946, the increase from Febru- 
ary to May of this year was from 129.6 to 131.5. The 
wholesale commodity price index (1926 = 100) increased 
from 103.7 in April, 1943, to 107.7 in February, 1946. 
From February to May of this year the wholesale index 
increased from 107.7 to 111.0, or almost as much as the 
increase during the preceding thirty-four month period. 

That inflation was moving at an accelerating pace be- 
fore June 30 is clearly evident from the trend of prices 
during the February-May period. This rapid increase in 
the price level during the period that OPA had all its 
wartime powers indicates that our economy had been 
caught in a price-wage spiral and that further substantial 
inflation was to be expected regardless of the action that 
might be taken relative to extension of the price control 
act. If the legislation is not renewed, or if it is restored 
in an emasculated form, the effect will be that prices will 
rise much faster and go much higher than would have 
been, the case if the wartime authority had been continued 
without change. 

Several factors have contributed to the increase in the 
price level, but the major cause is that far too large a pro- 
portion of the cost of the war was financed by borrowing 
from commercial banks and not enough was financed 
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from taxes and the savings of the public. Only about 49 
per cent of Federal revenues was derived from taxation 
during the war period. As a result, it was necessary for 
the Treasury to borrow nearly 95 billion dollars from 
commercial banks and Federal Reserve banks to provide 
the necessary funds. By this process new bank deposits 
were created in an amount roughly equivalent to the 
volume of bank borrowings. This greatly increased sup. 
ply of purchasing power, coupled with war-created short- 
ages of many items, is the primary source of the inflation. 
ary forces that have exerted such great pressure on the 
price level. On some items the price line was held too 
rigidly, but the general nature of the price control pro- 
gram has been that of a retreating action. 

Labor and wage policies are factors in the increase of 
the price level second in importance only to the fiscal 
policy previously mentioned. Because laborers to man war 
plants were not secured through a labor draft as were 
men for military service, it was necessary for such plants 
to offer attractive wages to entice workers from their 
regular jobs. To meet this competition for the available 
manpower, many private employers increased wages. 

The Emergency Price Control Act was adopted in 
January, 1942, but because of the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the task the first general price freeze was not 
ordered until May of that year. Between January, 1941, 
and May, 1942, the cost of living had risen 15 per cent. 
Because of the increase in living costs, the wage dispute 
in the “Little Steel” plants was settled in July, 1942, with 
an increase in basic wage rates of 15 per cent. This settle- 
ment was adopted as the formula for wage adjustments 
in other industries. The increase in basic wage rates in 
the Little Steel cases was granted notwithstanding the 
fact that average hourly earnings in manufacturing in- 
dustries increased from 68.9 cents in January, 1941, to 
83.1 cents in May, 1942. Most of this increase, however, 
was attributable to a longer work week and overtime. 

Another factor that contributed to inflation was the 
delay in setting up the wage stabilization program. This 
program was not put into effect until October, 1942. Wage 
stabilization was handicapped by the fact that the pro- 
gram did not apply to the thousands of firms that em- 
ployed fewer than eight workers. The discontinuation of 
wage controls after V-J Day, together with Administra- 
tion support for higher wages, set the stage for the epi- 
demic of major strikes which began in December, 1945. 
Out of these strikes, a new wage formula evolved which 
provides for further increases in basic wage rates of 1814 
cents an hour, or approximately equivalent to the increase 
in the cost of living between May, 1942, and January, 
1946. Largely as a result of wage adjustments based upon 
the Little Steel Formula, average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing industries increased from 83.1 cents in 
May, 1942, to 100.4 cents in January, 1946. Increases 
in basic wage rates in 1942 and 1946 lagged behind rather 
than preceded the increase in the cost of living. Basic in- 
creases, plus overtime and other nonbasic factors, how- 
ever, caused average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
industries to increase from 68.9 cents in January, 1941, to 
100.4 cents in January, 1946, or much more than the in- 
crease in the cost of living. 

The new wage increases granted this year are a major 
factor in recent price increases, but the underlying cause 
of the general inflation that has occurred since 1941 is the 
heavy reliance upon bank borrowings to finance the war. 
Other factors in recent price increases are the premature 
abandonment of rationing and the ilJ-advised reduction 
in taxes. 
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Industrial activity bounced back with surprising vigor in 
June from the low level reached in May. The obvious ex- 
planation for this sharp recovery is the fact that the na- 
tion experienced no major labor disturbances during the 
month. Steel production at the end of the month was run- 
ning at about 85 per cent of capacity as compared with 
less than 50 per cent for the same period in May. The 
average daily production of bituminous coal reached the 
2.000,000-ton figure during the second half of the month. 
This figure is more meaningful when it is realized that 
average daily production in 1941 was only 1,685,000 tons. 

Largely because of parts bottlenecks created by strikes 
among suppliers of automobile manufacturing concerns, 
production of motor vehicles lagged behind the improve- 
ment in other industries in June. Weekly production at the 
middle of the month was about 46,000 units, whereas pro- 
duction during the last week of April was approximately 
65,000 vehicles. The automobile industry is properly 
looked upon as one of the most progressive industries in 
this country but, for reasons largely beyond its control, 
production so far this year is much below that of the 
prewar period. From January 1, 1946, to June 8, 1946, the 
industry turned out about 885,000 cars and trucks, where- 
as the output for the same period in 1941 was 2,226,471 
units. With the demand much greater now than in 1941, it 
follows that many people who expected to get new cars in 
1946 will have to wait until 1947 or maybe even 1948 to 
carry out their plans. 

In 1941, the total registration of automobiles in this 
country was 29,507,000 — the largest in the history of the 
country. Although few new cars were added after 1941, 
total registrations for 1945 were only 4,207,000 less than 


The industries of Illinois kept pace fully with the indus- 
tries of the nation in the brisk recovery made in June 
from the strike-induced recession in May. Illinois, like the 
country in general, was free from major labor difficulties 
during the month of June. The general business outlook 
at the end of the month was more favorable than it has 
been for several months. Numerous strikes in small indus- 
tries may be expected, but these should not prove to be a 
serious handicap. Some crop damage has occurred in cer- 
tain localities from excessive rains, but the general condi- 
tion of crops is good. According to preliminary estimates 
the dollar volume of retail sales is still running at least 
20 per cent above the levels for the same period a year 
ago, and they would be substantially higher except for 
acute shortages of several items. 

One of the outstanding factors in Illinois business 
activity is the high volume of ordinary life insurance 
sales. Statistics for June are not yet available, but sales in 
May amounted to $100,786,000, or 57.2 per cent higher 
than for May, 1945. Prosperous business conditions, sub- 
stantially full employment, experience or knowledge of 
government war insurance, and recognition of the need 
for increased protection with the higher price level ac- 
count primarily for the phenomenal increase in life insur- 
ance sales. 

From the long-term standpoint, the most important 
event in Illinois during the month was approval by the 
General Assembly and Governor Green of the soldiers’ 
bonus bill. Subject to approval by the voters at a state 
referendum next November, the act authorizes a bond 
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the number in 1941. The numbers of cars scrapped in 1943 
and 1944 are estimated at only 446 and 359, respectively. 
This record of the automobile service industry in keeping 
the cars rolling through the most difficult pericd in the 
history of the automobile business merits the highest 
commendation of the entire citizenry. 

The number of unemployed persons in the United 
States at the end of June was about 2,300,000, or less than 
5 per cent of the total number employed. Competent 
analysts of employment trends believe that unemployment 
has probably reached a peak for at least the next several 
months. It will be noted that unemployment has not been 
nearly so serious a problem in the postwar period as was 
anticipated by many persons at the close of the war. 

A recent survey of personal liquid asset holdings made 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics for the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System shows that 
60 per cent of the $130,000,000,000 in liquid savings is in 
the hands of 10 per cent of the nation’s families. Ninety- 
seven per cent of the savings is held by 50 per cent of the 
families; the other 50 per cent of the families own only 
3 per cent of the liquid assets. Included in liquid asset 
holdings are savings deposits, demand deposits, and United 
States Government bonds. The figures do not include real 
estate, stocks and bonds (except government bonds), cash 
value of insurance policies, or corporate assets. The rela- 
tively small amount of liquid assets owned by a large 
majority of the families has far-reaching implications. 
The report warns that the use of surveys in this field is 
still experimental and that the results should be inter- 
preted with caution. 


issue of $385,000,000 for the purpose of paying a cash 
bonus to approximately 916,000 Illinois veterans of World 
War II. The law provides for payment of $10 a month 
for domestic service and $15 a month for foreign service 
between September 16, 1940, and September 2, 1945. Rela- 
tives of service men and women who lost their lives from 
service-connected causes are eligible for cash payments of 
$900 under the law. 

Revenues to service the bond issue are to be derived in 
part from an increase in State taxes from two to three 
cents on each package of cigarettes, an increase from 2 to 
6 per cent in the State’s share of the “take” from race 
track bets, and an assignment to the State of one-half of 
the “breaks” in race bet payments. These measures are 
expected to yield about $14,500,000 annually. Any defi- 
ciency in the amount needed to retire the bonds is to be 
appropriated by the General Assembly each biennium 
from the General Revenue Fund. 

The proposed soldiers’ bonus in Illinois should be 
looked upon as a token payment in appreciation of the 
great service these men and women have rendered the 
State and the nation. In a real sense, our obligation to 
them can never be repaid. We can perhaps come nearest 
repaying our debt to them if we establish machinery for 
assuring permanent world peace. Only in this way can we 
make certain that the sacrifices and hardships of our sons 
and daughters shail not have been in vain. To discharge 
this responsibility is the greatest obligation we have to 
our veterans. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Seven indicators of business activity in Illinois registered 
advances between April and May, 1946, and eight of the 


indicators were higher in May, 1946, than in May, 1945. 
Percentage changes are shown in Table I and Chart 1. 

Again, construction contracts awarded showed the 
greatest advance for the year, with an increase of 375.8 
per cent. Building permit valuations rose 286.8 per cent; 
ordinary life insurance sales, 57.2 per cent; department 
store sales, 24.0 per cent; bank debits and farm prices, 6.0 
per cent each; consumers’ prices for Chicago, 1.4 per 
cent; and petroleum production, 0.2 per cent. The coal 
strike was responsible for a decline of 64.5 per cent in 
coal production. Electric power consumption and manu- 
facturing employment and pay rolls were adversely 
affected by the dim-out. 

On a monthly basis, coal production rose 59.8 per cent 
and construction contracts awarded, 25.3 per cent. Other 
increases were: consumers’ prices for Chicago, 0.2 per 
cent; bank debits, 0.7 per cent; manufacturing employ- 
ment, 1.1 per cent; petroleum production, 4.5 per cent; 
and farm prices, 5.0 per cent. Declines occurred for build- 
ing permits, 21.1 per cent; electric power consumption, 9.4 


per cent; department store sales, 9.0 per cent; factory 
pay rolls, 8.3 per cent; and life insurance sales, 5.6 
per cent. 

TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 

















May, 1946 
Percentage 

Change from Index 

1935- 
May April 1939 = 

1945 1946 100 

ON SO” Pe ee eer ere + 6.0 0.7 231.6 
Building permits*............... +286.8 | —21.1 | 335.0 
Coal production®.........-...... —64.5 | +59.8 52.8 
Coastruction contracts aw arded!. te ay 8} +25.3 364.9 
Consumers’ prices for Chicago®...| + 1.4 | + 0.2 129.7 
Department store sales*......... +24.0/ — 9.0 256.9 
Electric power consumption’ . —18.3 | — 9.4 152.7 
Employment, manufacturing?....| —16.8 | + 1.1 118.5 
ERE Ree ee + 6.0; + 5.0 188.4 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®...| +57.2 | — 5.6 213.4 
Pay rolls, manufacturing®........ —28.5 | — 8.3 197.5 
Petroleum production’®.......... +0.2;} + 4.5 290.1 





*Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; “Illinois 
Department of Labor; “Illinois Department of Mines and 
Minerals; ‘F. W. Dodge Corporation; "Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Chicago Regional Office; “Bureau of the Census; "Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission; ‘Illinois Cooperative Crop Re- 
porting Service; *Life Insurance Agency Management Asso- 


ciation; “State Geological Survey. 
Wholesale Prices 
In May, 1946, the index of wholesale commodity prices, 


on the 1926 base, rose to 111.0. This figure was 0.7 per 
cent above that for April, and 4.7 per cent above the all- 
commodity index reported for May, 1945, 

All commodities except fuel and lighting materials, 
which showed no change, advanced in price between April 
and May. Increases occurred as follows: farm products, 
1.6 per cent; building materials, 1.0 per cent; textile 
products, 0.8 per cent; house furnishing goods, 0.7 per 
cent; foods, and metals and metal products, 0.6 per cent 
each; hides and leather products, 0.5 per cent; and 
chemicals and allied products, 0.4 per cent. 
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Chart 1— Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 
May, 1945, to May, 1946 





Substantial advances over figures for May, 1945, were 
shown by textile products, 9.2 per cent; building materials, 
9.0 per cent; farm products, 5.9 per cent; metals and metal 
products, 4.9 per cent; foods, 4.2 per cent; and house 
furnishing goods, 3.6 per cent. Fuel and lighting materials 
rose 2.9 per cent; hides and leather products, 2.1 per cent; 
and chemicals and allied products, 1.7 per cent. 








































TABLE II 
_ WE SALS PRICES" 
Man? 1946 
Percentage Change 
Commodity from Index 
1926= 
May April 100 
1945 1946 
All commodities............ +4.7 +0.7 111.0 
of ree +5.9 +1.6 137.5 
|) OA ee +4.2 +0.6 111.5 
Hides and leather products....| +2.1 +0.5 120.4 
Textile products.............. +9.2 +0.8 108.8 
Fuel and lighting materials....| +2.9 0.0 86.1 
Metals and metal products. ...} +4.9 +0.6 109.4 
Building materials............ +9.0 +1.0 127.8 
Chemicals and allied products..| +1.7 +0.4 96.5 
House furnishing goods........ +3.6 +0.7 108.3 
Miscellaneous commodities. ... . +2.3 +1.4 97.0 
Wee INN no's cca s.e w'eses +5.0 +1.1 123.6 
Semimanufactured articles. ... . +7.3 +0.8 101.9 
Manufactured articles......... +4.2 +0.6 106.1 
All commodities other than 
farm products.............. +4.5 +0.6 105.1 
All commodities other than 
farm products and food...... +4.5 +0.6 103.9 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


sank debits in the fifteen reporting Illinois cities for 
May, 1946, totaled $7,219,168,000, a slight increase of 0.7 


FINANCE 


TABLE III 


per cent for the month, and a rise of 6.0 per cent over the 
amount for May, 1945. On a yearly basis, Rockford 
showed the largest gain, 34.8 per cent; bank debits for 
Elgin rose 27.3 per cent, and for Danville, 23.2 per cent. 
In comparison with April amounts, Rockford also headed 
the increases with 32.9 per cent, and Danville showed a 
gain of 14.3 per cent. For Peoria practically no change 
occurred, and other fluctuations were minor. 

In comparison with figures for April, bank debits for 
the United States declined 1.9 per cent, whereas for the 
Chicago and St. Louis Federal Reserve Districts they in- 
creased 2.1 per cent and 1.0 per cent, respectively. On a 
yearly basis, advances for the two Districts were small, 
but debits for the United States rose 5.1 per cent. 


BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 
































Percentage Change 
City May May April May, 1946, from 
19 1945 194 

- May April 

1945 1946 
Vote. ccc awsachvaakicnckeuseeyseeneaeeeeee $7,219,168 $6,812,562 $7 , 166 ,936 + 6.0 + 0.7 
BIIGR:. 2 5.00 nts pda peace endeeedvas sae 17,160 14,812 16,252 +15.9 + 5.6 
SOM. :annncetcacdelnniiecxasmekadeusanenaael 24,021 23 ,416 23 ,085 + 2.6 + 4.1 
i EFC AED EER ot PG De yee, Fe 30,522 27,371 30 ,898 +11.5 — 1.2 
Cham. So. oes bacon ckeaee vatewe wen 24,470 21,797 24,952 +12.3 — 1.9 
CR. sa pcetusadesaa seus othe tev ankcks paeubed 6,641,429 6,287 ,630 6,619,811 + 5.6 + 0.3 
et ai. hick ins s hd woeca da pete week ae pena 24,873 20 , 194 21,767 +23.2 +14.3 
POT 55 sc dandkash ss verbs eaneeadeawekelean 40,183 38,954 39,881 + 3.2 + 0.8 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 66,645 68 ,059 66,358 — 2.1 + 0.4 
FEE PE A Ee ET 17 ,993 14,132 17,208 +27.3 + 4.6 
REP TP EO fF EERE AO, - 31,101 31,469 30,133 — 1.2 + 3.2 
ONG: <.ccccwasvostwsbbueeeeeeesnws babeeeaes 17,380 14,859 17,207 +17.0 + 1.0 
ee ee ey fe re ee 125,127 120,262 125 ,067 + 4.0 + 0.0 
INE ois 5 60s o-sn ba a'bes vane pen cReee beaen sae anes 21,503 18, 20 ,820 +16.9 + 3.3 
MI 60 v4 nk iv comes an belee anes haecbeuees 87 ,550 64 ,938 65,855 +34.8 +32.9 
Pee ee Par cN i mere et ee ee 49,211 46,269 47 ,642 + 6.4 + 3.3 





Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 

Sales of ordinary life insurance in Illinois in May, 
1946, amounting to $100,786,000, represented a decline of 
5.6 per cent from the April total, but were 57.2 per cent 
more than in May, 1945. For the United States, sales de- 
creased 1.5 per cent for the month but were 66.8 per cent 
greater than in May of last year. For the first five months 
of 1946, sales volume for Illinois and the nation was be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent above the comparable figure 
for 1945, 


Cash Farm Income 


Cash farm income for Illinois in March, 1946, amounted 
to $88,210,000, an increase of 3.4 per cent over the Febru- 
ary total, but a decline of 1.1 per cent from the amount 
reported for March, 1945. Receipts from livestock and 
livestock products were more than $6 millions less in 
January-March, 1946, than a year ago, but an offsetting 
rise occurred in cash receipts for crop sales. 
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Commercial Failures 


In April, 1946, only 2 commercial failures, with liabilities 
of $8,000, were reported for Illinois. The cumulative totals 
for the first four months of 1946 were 20 failures and 
$2,624,000 of liabilities. The number of failures was the 
same as for the comparable period of 1945. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 














April January-April 
Year 
Number} Liabilities | Number! Liabilities 
PO citincecsies 2 $ 8 20 $2,624 
eae 3 63 20 512 
ss ee 11 69 46 519 
IG io: dd a are 23 134 129 855 
See a. 76 607 312 3,434 
| A: 78 1,300 298 3,922 

















Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


Although coal production for May, 1946, showed an ad- 
vance of 59.8 per cent over the April output for Illinois, 
the 1,920,698 tons mined was 64.5 per cent below the 
figure reported for May, 1945, because the coal strike was 
not settled until the latter part of the month. 

An average of 10 days was worked by 19,333 men in 
the 83 reporting mines. The 69 shaft mines produced 
1,525,666 tons and the 14 strip mines, 395,032 tons. 

In the first five months of 1946, coal production in 
the State was 24.1 per cent below the output of the mines 
for the comparable period of 1945. 


Petroleum 


In May, 1946, 6,498,000 barrels of petroleum was produced 
in Illinois, practically the same as the output for May of 
last year, but a small increase of 4.5 per cent above that 
reported for April, 1946. No significant change occurred 
for January-May, 1946, as compared with the first five 
months of 1945. 

New producing wells completed in May, 1946, totaled 
98, as compared with 133 in April, and 84 in May, 1945. 
Completions for the five-month period this year amount 
to 512. 

Electric Power Production 
(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

Reports of the Federal Power Commission show that 
in April, 1946, 1,066,057,000 kilowatt hours of electric 
energy was produced in Illinois. This figure represented 
declines of 6.0 per cent and 5.9 per cent, respectively, 
from production for March, 1946, and April, 1945. 

For the United States, power production declined 1.8 
per cent in the month, and was 6.2 per cent less than in 
April, 1945. 


Electric Power Consumption 
(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 
measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

In May, 1946, sales of electric energy by the eleven 
largest utility companies operating in Illinois amounted to 
853,924,589 kilowatt hours. This consumption represented 
a decline of 9.4 per cent for the month, and a rather sharp 
decrease of 18.3 per cent from the amount sold in 
May, 1945. 

All the companies reported decreased sales for the 
month, the percentages of decline ranging from 4.0 to 27.5. 
Power restrictions affected sales adversely. 





CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 


[ 6 ] 


of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be. 
cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

In May, 1946, the valuation of building permits issued 
in the 192 reporting Illinois cities fell off 21.1 per cent 
However, the total volume, $19,330,609, represented an 
increase of 286.8 per cent over May, 1945. 

Declines occurred for all three classifications in com. 
parison with April: new residential building, 12.8 per 
cent; additions, alterations, repairs, and installations, 192 
per cent; and new nonresidential building, 36.1 per cent, 

In comparison with May of last year, additions, alter. 
ations, repairs, and installations rose 64.7 per cent; new 
nonresidential building, 211.3 per cent; and new residen- 
tial building, 548.1 per cent. 

On a monthly basis, permit valuations in Chicago 
showed declines for all three classifications. In the group 
of 84 suburban cities new nonresidential construction fell 
off sharply, but new residential construction and additions, 
alterations, repairs and installations made gains. In the 
107 downstate cities new residential construction showed 
an increase of 13 per cent. 

Permits for nine large projects in the State were 
issued in May. 






















Construction Contracts Awarded 


(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 









Construction contracts awarded in Illinois in May, 
1946, amounted to $60,646,000, an increase of 25.3 per 
cent for the month and a very sharp advance of 375.8 per 
cent over awards reported for May, 1945. 

In the month, a gain of 41.6 per cent occurred in total 
building, when a substantial rise of 127.7 per cent in resi- 
dential building was partly offset by declines of 22.0 per 
cent in nonresidential building and 44.0 per cent in public 
works and utilities. 

Residential and nonresidential building awards greatly 
exceeded those for May, 1945, with increases of 634.0 per 
cent and 548.6 per cent, respectively. Public works and 
utilities, in contrast, showed only a small rise of 5.9 
per cent. 

Contracts awarded in the thirty-seven eastern states in 
the month reached an all-time peacetime high of $952,- 
418,000. The previous peacetime high was $667 millions in 
May, 1928. The wartime peak attained in June, 1942, was 
$1,190,264,000. 















TABLE V 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 
















































































Percentage Change 
, May, 1946, from 
r M M A pri 
Type of Construction 1948 1948 1046 
May April 
1945 1946 
Total Construction. ..| $60,646 | $12,745 | $48,388 | +375.8 | +25.3 
Total Building.........} 55,492 7,876 | 39,191 | +604.6 | +41.6 
nm ™ wd Ridawen 
Residential.......... 37,909 5,165 | 16,650 | +634.0 |+127.7 
Nonresidential. ...... 17,583 2,711 22,541 | +548.6 | —22.0 
Public Works and | 
SI oe pc wanes 5,154 4,869 9,197 | + 5.9] —44.0 
| 
Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

In May, 1946, sales of 57 independent department 
stores in Illinois were 9 per cent less than in April, but 
24 per cent more than in May, 1945. For the first five 
months of 1946 sales of these stores showed a gain of 22 
per cent over their volume for January-May, 1945. Some 
of the increase in dollar volume came from actual price 
increases; in other cases, lower-priced goods were not 
available or consumers had come to prefer higher-priced 
items. 

Sales of the 24 reporting independent department 
stores in Chicago also showed an increase of 24 per cent 
for May, 1946, over May, 1945, but were 11 per cent 
below the April figure. 


TABLE VI 
RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 




















Percentage Change 
May, 1946, from 
Kind of Business 

May April 
1945 1946 
WT vc cawesne hie’ Woes ere ae +29 0 
DEPARTMENT SHOR © voce cccccses +24 — 9 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS......... +30 + 2 
POR eR ai bc hints, 2.2 daemepret vote eek +20 + 4 
Grocery and combination stores........ +23 + 5 
Combination stores (groceries, meats)| +22 +4 
Meat markets, fish markets............ +26 0 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. ...... + 6 — 3 
PII: III Sons wos 5 55 ie wee iw ee + 6 + 4 
Cetear Bae MOOIOE. «5 os 656 cee ciseenas +20 + 7 
Eating and Drinking Places............. +11 + 3 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms.... . +15 + 3 
io a a + 5 
General Stores (with food).............. | +10 — 2 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods).......... +46 +10 
PU ie aio a ao Sota Sere vag Pater awit kod +16 + 2 
Se Cee a ere +29 0 
ge Be ee —36 — 6 
Di I oo osc chs ch iink ce acteje pears +23 + 4 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores... . . +22 | —2 
pe eee eT ee err +30 —16 

Men's, boys’ clothing and furnishings 
0 TOPE OO eae +52 —15 
Family clothing stores. ............... +23 —23 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores......... +21 —16 
SS PR ett Pe AE +37 —15 
Cen CNR 2 re elcic, wake sek oe +14 0 
Other apparel stores............. +27 —20 
Ses in casarpeseecebedcaw has +25 + 8 
Awmbomnebiwe GOW. .cncs. 5 6 ni Soc esine cia. +189 +53 
Motor-vehicle dealers................. +206 +57 
Accessory, tire, battery dealers......... +43 + 2 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group.......| +59 + 4 
et CRE ce |. ss 6 o.5ce 6 cb wn bw ore +51 + 1 
Radio-household appliance dealers......| +98 — 2 
Other home furnishings stores..........| +74 +27 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group.......| +33 — 7 
Ee ere + 2 
Lumber-building materials dealers. ....| +24 —12 
Other building-hardware dealers........| +60 | +15 
NS os etd ahh a PRA de ee ae | +22 — 1 





Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Other Kinds of Business 


May sales of 3,276 independent retail stores in Illinois 
other than department stores showed a small gain of 2 
per cent over the April total, and were 30 per cent more 
than in May, 1945. 

Decreases from April sales were reported for many 
groups. Among classifications which showed declines were 
family clothing stores, 23 per cent; “other apparel stores,” 
20 per cent; women’s ready-to-wear stores, 16 per cent; 
men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings stores, 15 per 
cent; and lumber-building materials dealers, 12 per cent. 
Custom tailors, meat markets and fish markets, and filling 
stations showed no change in the month. Many of the 
groups reported small gains for May over April. Two in- 
dividual classifications showed substantial advances on a 
monthly basis. Sales of “other home furnishings stores” 
rose 27 per cent, and those of motor-vehicle dealers 57 
per cent. 

Substantial increases in sales of these stores for May, 
1946, as compared with the same month of last year were 
reported for most of the groups. The only retailers whose 
sales showed a decrease were fuel and ice dealers, with a 
decline of 36 per cent. The most outstanding advances oc- 
curred for motor-vehicle dealers, whose sales more than 
tripled; radio-household appliance dealers, 98 per cent; 
“other home furnishings stores,” 74 per cent; “‘other 
building-hardware dealers,” 60 per cent; hardware stores, 
55 per cent; men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings 
stores, 52 per cent; liquor stores, 46 per cent; accessory, 
tire, and battery dealers, 43 per cent; and shoe stores, 
37 per cent. 

For 1,992 stores other than department stores in Chi- 
cago, May sales were 1 per cent more than the April 
volume, and 27 per cent greater than in May, 1945. 
Sales of motor-vehicle dealers almost tripled. 


TABLE VII 
RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 














Percentage Change 
May, 1946, from 
City and Population Group 

May April 

1945 1946 

Cities—100,000 and over.............. +26 — 1 
Chicago. ...... Jake Ma te dite dicks eat +26 -—1 
EN ee ee ere re are en +34 - 7 
Cities—50,000 to 99,999............... +52 +9 
NE gy 2s, a aiden Ware svn ael ante +61 +14 
ee cee Renee ere +46 +11 
NN TF tans cos gic di woth Sinksons Aaah ao +47 + 3 
NO ee, re oe +52 + 7 
OS SE Fs ee ee +52 +11 
I ox 5 ide vd Kpanceeneeaya’ +57 +9 
Cities—25,000 to 49,999............... +26 — 3 
og 85 a sols bau hE eR +21 — 8 
SERS ny eee +47 +13 
I se ian cules ats sa sa eR eae +49 +15 
EE CT ey Fe +30 — 8 
Rock Island-Moline............¢... +21 + 3 
Cities—10,000 to 24,999............... +37 + 1 
eS TIN nin gan sce eee oveawn +14 —10 
Cities—5,000 to 9,999. ................ +38 +4 
Citinn—-2, 500 00/4: 998 655 ioc n cs ceca ces +32 + 1 
Places of less than 2,500.............. +22 — 1 








Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

The power curtailment which was caused by the coal 
strike caused a decline of 6.4 per cent for mid-May pay 
rolls as compared with the corresponding period in April. 
However, an increase of 1.5 per cent in employment re- 
sulted from the return to work of employees in the agri- 
cultural implement industry and some of the miners. 

In the manufacturing industries, employment increased 
1.1 per cent for the month, whereas pay rolls declined 8.3 
per cent. Increased activity in agricultural implement es- 
tablishments and in foundries and forges, after a pro- 
longed strike, more than offset decreases in number of 
workers in other groups. The sharp decline in pay rolls 


was due to the dim-out caused by'scarcity of coal for 
power production. 

More employees and larger wage payments were re- 
ported by hotels, laundries, miscellaneous services, and 
telephone companies. The end of the coal strike resulted 
in substantial gains for the coal mines, and improved the 
showing of the entire nonmanufacturing group. 

For the Chicago metropolitan area, employment in all] 
reporting industries rose 1.1 per cent between mid-April 
and mid-May, whereas pay rolls decreased 7.6 per cent, 
In the downstate establishments, there was a 2.3 per cent 
rise in employment accompanied by a pay-roll decline of 
3.5 per cent. 

For men employees in the manufacturing industries 
average weekly earnings in May were $46.09; for women, 
$30.48; and for the two combined, $42.32. The highest 
average earnings reported for the manufacturing group 
were $49.81 in paper goods, printing and publishing. 
Workers in wholesale trade averaged $51.69 a week, and 
public utility employees, $49.23. For the entire nonmanu- 
facturing group, average weekly earnings were $38.91. 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES AND INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 


ROLLS FOR ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 











All Reporting 


City-Area Establishments 


Percentage Change April 15-May 15, 1946 


May, 1946, indexes 
(1935-1939 = 100) 
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Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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(The consumers’ price index is a barometer, not a measure 
of the total amount spent for family living. The price index 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

Between mid-April and mid-May, 1946, the index of 
consumers’ prices for Chicago, on the 1935-1939 base, 
showed only a small increase of 0.2 per cent. The advance 
shown by the index since mid-May, 1945, was 1.4 per cen. 

Food costs showed no change for the month, and rents 
were last surveyed in December, 1945. Fuel, electricity, 
and ice, because of lowered gas rates, registered a decline 
of 1.3 per cent. The rise of 1.1 per cert in clothing 
costs was caused by higher prices for various items. 
Increases for cookstoves, sheets, and bedroom and living- 
room sets resulted in an advance for 0.8 per cent for 
house furnishings. 














TABLE IX 
CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR CHICAGO 
May, 1946 
Commodity Percentage Change from 
Index 
May April 1935-1939 = 
2 1945 1946 100 
BT RS 2 ck ds sieenlon +1.4 +0.2 129.7 
Ped. whiicicwdwa<ett +1.7 0.0 141.9 
ee eee +7.2 +1.1 149.7 
eee e ° ° 
Fuel, electricity, and ice. . —3.2 —1.3 102.5 
House furnishings...... . +0.7 +0.8 139.6 
Miscellaneous.......... 0.0 +0.4 122.3 














* December survey. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional 
Office. 





CONSUMERS’ PRICES 


The most important changes in the component indexes 
since May of last year were a 7.2 per cent rise in clothing 
prices and a 3.2 per cent decrease in costs of fuel, elec- 
tricity and ice. 

The mid-May index of consumers’ prices stood at 129.7 
for Chicago, as compared with 131.5 for the group of 
large cities surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Retail Food Prices 


In May, 1946, the over-all cost of food in Chicago showed 
no change as compared with the April figure. Meat and 
beverage prices were the same as in the preceding month. 
Small advances for cereals and bakery goods, dairy prod- 
ucts, eggs, and sugar and sweets were offset by declines 
in fats and oils, and fresh and canned fruits and vege- 
tables. Dried fruit and vegetable prices, however, rose 8.0 
per cent. In comparison with May, 1945, eggs and fresh 
and canned fruits and vegetables showed price declines. 
Substantial advances reported were dried fruits and vege- 
tables, 11.0 per cent; cereals’and bakery goods, 10.2 per 
cent; and sugar and sweets, 7.3 per cent. 

Retail costs of food in Peoria in May, 1946, were 0.9 
per cent more than in April. No change occurred in bev- 
erage prices, and meat was too scarce for a price index to 
be computed. Only three items showed decreases: dairy 
products, 0.5 per cent, canned fruits and vegetables, 2.3 
per cent, and fats and oils, 2.7 per cent. Dried fruits and 
vegetables, with an advance of 11.3 per cent, led the price 
increases. The increase of 4.2 per cent in the all-food 
index over May, 1945, was the result of substantial ad- 
vances of 20.6 per cent for dried fruits and vegetables; 
10.1 per cent for sugar and sweets; 7.0 per cent for cereals 
and bakery goods; and other smaller rises. Only eggs and 
beverages declined in price. 

In Springfield, retail food prices rose 1.0 per cent for 
the month. The 6.1 per cent rise for cereals and bakery 
goods was caused by higher bread prices. Egg prices ad- 
vanced 6.2 per cent. Fats and oils were 0.4 per cent, sugar 
and sweets, 1.5 per cent, and canned fruits and vegetables, 
4.3 per cent, lower than in mid-April. Since May, 1945, 
the over-all cost of food has risen 2.1 per cent; only two 
items, beverages and canned fruits and vegetables, showed 
declines. 























TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
Percentage Change May, 1946, from 
Commodity Group May, 1945 April, 1946 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 
AG incncivnad sce bast saeierindtinepadee +1.7 +4.2 +2.1 0.0 +0.9 +1.0 
Cereals and bakery goods.................44.. +10.2 +7.0 +5.7 +1.0 +4.7 +6.1 
Sa ei eg Toga ee ee ee +1.7 ° +1.6 0.0 ° +1.1 
Daley DORIS os ccc cnsacan Qevnsctetuckess< + 4.2 +1.6 +1.8 +0.5 —0.5 +0.1 
RO ack tae tas bee eRe hie WEE bo ae eh ae —0.5 —0.6 +2.3 +0.9 +4.6 +6.2 
Prue GOO WMI sc ko vs cce er cccsccetenrtss —4.4 +6.1 +0.9 —1.2 +0.8 —0.4 
i. ee ee ee err eee er —5.6 +5.8 +1.8 —1.6 +0.4 +0.7 
URES. wis pre's cinhcia nie kthie onde ween kan —1.8 +0.9 — 2.0 —1.4 —2.3 —4.3 
SE Ce ey a eee ae te eae AN. See +11.0 +20.6 +3.2 +8.0 +11.3 +1.3 
BaP anon ths nce indsecvunncantecedt es +2.7 —0.8 —0.4 0.0 0.0 0.0 
fo PR ere rere ee +2.4 +0.6 +1.6 -—0.3 —2.7 —0.4 
Sean Me iain s Sin Rh) e Siu seeks +7.3 +10.1 +3.6 +1.2 +3.6 -—1.5 

















* Indexes not computed. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Siatistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES* 


ALTON ( Pop. Est. 71,860 ) 


(Alton, on the Mississippi River, is in a highly industrialized area 
which produces glass bottles and specialties, steel and brass products, 
ammunition, shoes and leather products, tools and mining equipment, 
lead ingots, paperboard and boxboard, clothing, construction materials, 
flour and feed, and gasoline and petroleum products. Several large 
refineries are located in the area.) 

In this area, employment rose 1.5 per cent and pay rolls 
0.8 per cent from mid-April to mid-May. The most important 
increases occurred in the heating and plumbing equipment, and 
non-ferrous metals industries and in petroleum refining. Bank 
debits rose 5.6 per cent in the month, and were 15.9 per cent 
higher than in May, 1945. The issuance of building permits 
valued at $88,709 represented’a decline of 37.6 per cent from 
the April amount. 


AURORA ( Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, presents a diver- 
sified list of industries engaged in manufacturing railroad coaches, con- 
veying, pumping and road machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware 
Specialties, aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile ‘and dairy 
products.) 

Employment declined 1.0 per cent, and pay rolls fell off 
15.9 per cent. Most seriously affected by the restriction of 
power were firms in the cutlery, edge tools and hardware, 
machinery and machine tool, and sheet iron and tin plate in- 
dustries. Bank debits showed gains of 4.1 per cent for the 
month, and 2.6 per cent for the year. Building permit valua- 
tions declined 33.8 per cent. Retail sales volume was 8 per 
cent less than in April, but 21 per cent greater than in 


May, 1945. 
BELLEVILLE ( Pop. 28,405 ) 


(Belleville is an important industrial city producing stoves, drinking 
fountains, bricks, caskets, castings, chemicals, beer, shingle-cutting 
and mining machinery, enameled wire, flour, leather products, shoes, 
stencil machines, and men’s and women’s clothing. Coal mining is 
another industry.) 

A labor dispute in the important heating and_ plumbing 
equipment industry was responsible for the severe declines of 
more than 38 per cent in both employment and pay rolls. The 
valuation of building permits for the month was $35,120, a 


46.6 per cent decrease from the April figure. Retail sales 
showed a gain of 13 per cent for the month, and were 47 
per cent above the volume reported for May, 1945. 


BLOOMINGTON (Pop. 32,868 ) 


(Bloomington, in the midst of a rich farming area, is an important 
producer of oil heaters, electric refrigerators, air conditioning and 
ventilating equipment, furnaces, stoves, boilers, washing machines 
and ironers, railroad equipment, dairy products, canned vegetables, 
and candy. Railroad shops.) 

Between mid-April and mid-May, employment declined 
6.4 per cent and pay rolls 17.7 per cent, chiefly because of 
reduced operations by candy manufacturers and railroad car 
building and repair shops. Bank debits showed a slight de- 
cline of 1.2 per cent for the month, but were 11.5 per cent 
more than in May, 1945. Building permit valuations more than 
doubled the April amount. Retail sales volume was 8 per cent 
less than in April, but sales were 30 per cent above the 
amount reported for May of last year. For January-May, 
1946, sales volume was 20 per cent greater than in the first 
five months of 1945. 


CHICAGO ( Pop. 3,396,808 ) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is the terminus 
of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and it has 21 airports within 
a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock and grain market of the world and 
the largest mail order distributing center. Chicago leads the world in 
the production of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, railroad supplies, gas 
and electric appliances, machinery, musical instruments, and radio and 
auto accessories.) 


There was a diverse trend of a 1.3 per cent rise in employ- 
ment accompanied by a 6.0 per cent decline in pay rolls. The 
employment gain resulting from the ending of a strike in the 
agricultural implement industry more than offset decreases in 
blast furnaces and rolling mills, department stores, electrical 
machinery manufacturing, and meat packing. Pay-roll de- 
creases were rather general. Bank debits showed little change 
for the month, and a small rise of 5.6 per cent for the year. 
* The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


The valuation of building permits fell off 37.8 per cent. Retail 
sales showed a small decline of 1 per cent since April, but 
were 26 per cent higher than in May, 1945. For the five-month 
period, they registered an advance of 20 per cent over last 
year. There was no change in retail food costs for the month, 
but over-all prices were 1.7 per cent more than a year ago, 
The consumers’ price index rose 0.2 per cent for the month, 
and 1.4 per cent for the year. 


DANVILLE ( Pop. 36,919 ) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal mining, 
clay products, textiles, coal-mining machinery, foundry and machine 
shop products, leather, hardware, lumber, furnaces, hemp products, 
and food processing.) 

Employment decreased 8.3 per cent in the month, and pay 
rolls fell off 38.7 per cent. These substantial declines resulted 
from the closing down of brick manufacturing because of 
power restrictions, and the curtailment of operations in rail- 
road car building and repair shops. Bank debits were 14.3 per 
cent higher than in Aprfl, and 23.2 per cent above the figure 
for May, 1945. The valuation of building permits issued in 
the month was $11,700. 


DECATUR ( Pop. 62,976 ) 


(Decatur, the center of soybean production and processing, is the 
soybean capita! of America. The city has important concerns manu- 
facturing metals and textiles as well as corn, soybean and grain 
processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies and creameries, 
and printing and publishing industries.) 

The permanent closing of a war plant classified in the 
“other transportation equipment” group and reduced activity 
by a firm which manufactures automobile parts were the 
main causes of employment and pay-roll declines of 2.2 per 
cent and 13.0 per cent, respectively, for this area. Bank debits 
showed virtually no change for the month, and a small gain 
of 3.2 per cent for the year. Building permit valuations were 
more than three times the total reported for April. Retail 
sales volume was 14 per cent greater than in April and showed 
an outstanding gain of 61 per cent over May, 1945. 


EAST ST. LOUIS ( Pop. 75,609 ) 


(East St. Louis is a leader in the State in meat packing. Other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel foundries 
and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc smelting, machine tools 
and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil refineries, and rock quarries. The 
general area of East St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized 
regions of the State.) 

This area was not affected by the powé 7 restrictions; em- 
ployment rose 1.3 per cent and pay rolls 5.1 per cent. Impor- 
tant gains were reported for manufacturers A glass and glass 
products and for meat packers. Bank debits made a slight 
gain of 0.4 per cent for the month, but were 2.1 per cent less 
than in May, 1945. Building permit valuations more than 
tripled in the month. Retail sales rose 11 per cent on a 
monthly and 46 per cent on a yearly basis. For department 
stores, there was an exceptional increase of 73 per cent over 
sales for May, 1945. 


ELGIN ( Pop. Est. 44,000 ) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy products, 
thread and yarn, automobile accessories, capping and filling machines, 
water softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store equipment, ovens, 
cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, and tools. Publishing is 
another important indv try.) 

Decreases of 2.8 per cent in employment and 8.2 per cent 
in pay rolls occurred in the month. Because of the power 
shortage, firms in the electrical machinery, machinery and 
machine tool, and watches, clocks and jewelry industries had 
to reduce their operations substantially. Bank debits rose 4.6 
per cent for the month, and were 27.3 per cent higher than 
a year ago. Building permit valuations made a good gain of 
55.0 per cent. Department store sales were 11.9 per cent less 
than in April, but 33.0 per cent more than in May, 1945. 


FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065) 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, surrounded by a rich 
grain and dair ry farm region. Some important industries are insurance 
and the manufacture of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, oil 
burners, windmills, medicines, food products, printing and electrical 
equipment.) 

Most of the declines of 0.8 per cent in employment and 
3.6 per cent in pay rolls was attributable to firms in the 
electrical machinery industry. Building permits valued at 
$35,124 were issued in the month. This amount represented an 
increase of 47.3 per cent over the valuation reported for April. 
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JOLIET ( Pop. 42,365 ) 


(Joliet is an important industrial city manufacturing wallpaper, wire, 
roofing, gas ranges, fire brick, horse shoes, packaging machines, 
bakery machinery, chemicals, calendars, cartons, tanks, beer, barrels, 
dairy products and work clothing. Railroad shops, oil refineries, coal 
mines, limestone quarries.) 

Partial shutdowns in blast furnaces and rolling mills and 
foundries and forges, as well as in brick, and paper boxes, 
bags and tubes manufacturing caused by the power restric- 
tions resulted in over-all declines of 11.9 per cent in employ- 
ment and 21.5 per cent in pay rolls. Although bank debits 
rose 3.2 per cent in the month they were 1.2 per cent less 
than in May, 1945. Building permit valuations showed a sub- 
stantial advance of 83.3 per cent. Department store sales de- 
clined 6.8 per cent for the month, but sales volume was 23.8 
per cent higher than in May, 1945. On a five-month basis, 
sales for 1946 were 20.2 per cent more than for the compa- 
rable period in 1945. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241 ) 


(Kankakee, located in a rich, diversified farming area, is an important 
manufacturing center for agricultural implements, furniture, textiles, 
building materials, paints, foundry and machine shop products, and 
stone quarries.) 

The declines of 0.6 per cent in employment and 21.6 per 
cent in pay rolls reported for this area in mid-May, 1946, 
resulted primarily from the power shortage, which caused 
reduction of operations in the agricultural implement and 
furniture and cabinet work manufacturing establishments. 
Building permit valuations for May amounted to $131,739, and 
almost doubled the total reported for the preceding month. 
Department store sales were 6.1 per cent more than in April, 
and showed a very sharp advance of 71.8 per cent over their 
volume for May, 1945. For the first five months of 1946, sales 
were 39.4 per cent higher than in January-May, 1945. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(Mattoon is a strategically located city producing kitchen furniture, 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broomcorn, and 
brooms. The shops of two large railroads and two truck terminals are 
located in the ~ and it is surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, 
poultry, and fruit farming region.) 

Employment made a slight gain of 0.2 per cent for the 
month, and pay rolls showed a substantial advance of 18.7 per 
cent, according to reports by the local Chamber of Commerce. 
However, in comparison with May, 1945, 11.5 per cent fewer 
workers were employed and wage payments were 10.8 per cent 
less. Bank debits rose 5.5 per cent in the month and were 45.2 
per cent greater than in May, 1945. Sales tax collections indi- 
cate that April retail sales in the county were 5.6 per cent 
above the March figure and 62.1 per cent more than were 
reported for April, 1945. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087 ) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equipment in the 
world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, agricultural implement 
plants, and stockyards. It also manufactures cotton goods, pharma- 
ceuticals, malleable iron, and steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, 
stoves and furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are Ramon 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of the State.) 

In this area, small declines of 0.1 per cent in employment 
and 2.3 per cent in pay rolls were reported for mid-May. No 
significant changes occurred in the various groups except that 
the important machinery and machine tool industry showed 
decreases in both number of workers and wage payments. 
Bank debits changed little in the month, but were 4.0 per 
cent higher than in May, 1945. Building permit valuations 
experienced a decline of 18.8 per cent. Retail sales volume was 
7 per cent less than in April, but showed a substantial ad- 
vance of 34 per cent over the figure for May, 1945. On a five- 
month basis, retail sales gained 30 per cent. Department 
store sales showed the same percentage of gain on a yearly 
basis, but fell off 10.9 per cent for the month. The over-all 
index of food costs rose 0.9 per cent in the month, and was 
4.2 per cent above the figure for May, 1945. 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469 ) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, furnaces, 
Pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, showcases and store fix- 
tures, shoes, plumbing and steam equipment, machine tools, and elec- 
tronic and broadcasting equipment. Agricultural products are stored 
and processed.) 


_ Reduced operations in the heating and plumbing equipment 
industry were chiefly responsible for the declines of 5.8 per 


cent in employment and 8.8 per cent in pay rolls. Bank debits 
were 3.3 per cent higher than in April, and 16.9 per cent above 
the figure for May, 1945. A very substantial advance of 79.3 
per cent occurred in valuation of building permits, the total 
amount reported for May being $166,925. Department store 
sales were 7 per cent less than in April, but 29 per cent above 
the amount reported in May, 1945. For January-May, 1946, 
sales volume of department stores was 24 per cent higher than 
for the comparable period of 1945. 


ROCKFORD ( Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
Area est. 110,000 ) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. It is an important 
manufacturing center for agricultural machinery, machine tools, piston 
rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, furniture, tex- 
tiles, hardware, wood and iron-working machinery, pianos, stoves, 
leather goods, air conditioning and heating equipment.) 

The declines of 2.2 per cent in employment and 13.9 per 
cent in pay rolls reflected general conditions in the reporting 
industries. Groups which reported decreased activity were 
manufacturers of automobiles, cutlery, edge tools and hard- 
ware, furniture and cabinet work, heating and plumbing 
equipment, and sheet iron and tin plate. Bank debits made 
good gains of 32.9 per cent for the month, and 34.8 per cent 
for the year. Building permit valuations registered an increase 
of 7.8 per cent in May. Retail sales rose 11 per cent in the 
month and were 52 per cent more than in May, 1945. For the 
first five months of 1946, retail sales volume was 24 per cent 
above that for January-May, 1945. Department store sales 
declined 5.1 per cent in May, but were 26.8 per cent higher 
than a year ago. Power restrictions resulted in a decrease of 
18.5 per cent in electric sales to ultimate consumers. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500 ) 


(The Rock Island-Moline area is the farm implement center of the 
world and produces large quantities of war materiel. Other important 
industries are machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and 
ventilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, elevators, furniture, insurance, lumber mills, sash and door 
factories, glass and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber foot- 
wear, oils and paints, textiles, and electric household supplies.) 


In Rock Island, the settlement of a labor dispute in the 
important agricultural machinery industry resulted in the un- 
usually large increases of 152.0 per cent in employment and 
229.6 per cent in pay rolls. Bank debits were 3.6 per cent 
above the April amount, and 21.2 per cent more than in May, 
1945. Building permit valuations showed a small decline of 
7.9 per cent. In Moline, employment advanced 13.0 per cent 
and pay rolls 20.6 per cent. These gains were also caused by 
the settlement of a protracted dispute in the agricultural ma- 
chinery industry. Bank debits rose 1.0 per cent in the month, 
and were 17.0 per cent more than in May, 1945. A substantial 
gain of 74.2 per cent occurred in valuation of building permits. 

Retail sales in the area were 3 per cent more than in April, 
and 21 per cent more than in May, 1945. Sales reported for 
the period from January through May, 1946, were 17 per cent 
above volume for the comparable months of 1945. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503 } 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the offices of 
the State Government. It is the home of a number of insurance com- 
panies and regional government offices. Industrially, Springfield has 
a diversified list of concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving 
machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It is 
also a center of coal mining and the processing of grain and soybeans.) 

As the result of a work stoppage in an important plant 
classified in the agricultural machinery group, substantial de- 
clines of 19.8 per cent in employment and 29.2 per cent in pay 
rolls were reported in mid-May. Bank debits were 3.3 per 
cent higher than in April, and 6.4 per cent more than the 
amount reported for May, 1945. The valuation of building 
permits issued in May, $251,754, was not quite a fifth as much 
as the exceptionally high April figure. Retail sales were 9 per 
cent more than in April and 57 per cent above the volume for 
May, 1945. For January-May, 1946, retail sales were 31 per 
cent, and department store sales 30.2 per cent, higher than in 
the same period of 1945. Department store sale trends were 
also favorable, but increases were not so large. The retail 
costs of food rose 1.0 per cent in the month, and were 2.1 per 
cent above the index for May, 1945. 
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